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Can India Resist Communism ? 


MR. HANCE: Will India go the way 
of China? Is the recent Communist 
conquest of Tibet but a forerunner of 
a similar conquest of India? Or can 
India resist? 

_ To analyze these questions, the Re- 
viewing Stand welcomes to its micro- 
phone today: Robert Crane, Instruc- 
tor in Modern History at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who was born and 
lived for some years in India and 
who was in India during the recent 
war as a member of the Office of 
Strategic Services; James Avery 
Joyce, British barrister, author, and 
lecturer; Irving Pflaum, Foreign Edi- 
tor of the Chicago Sun-Times; and 
' Paul A. Schilpp, Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Northwestern University and 
Editor of The Library of Living Phi- 
losophers series, who recently spent a 
year in India while preparing a vol- 
ume in this series upon the philosophy 
of Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
who is now vice president of India, 
after having been for two years India’s 
Ambassador to Moscow. 


Now, gentlemen, just what is the 
situation in India today with respect 
to our problem? 


Independence 


MR. PFLAUM: I suggest that we start 
off by remembering that five years 
ago India was granted her national 
independence from the British. She 
has a parliamentary government, and 
a certain amount of economic aid has 
been going to her over the years to 
help her get established as an inde- 
pendent country. Parliamentary gov- 
ernment and aid are considered to be 
the necessary factors to a free coun- 
try and to a country now threatened 
by Communism. 


MR. SCHILPP: Unfortunately, gentle- 
men, the coming of independence to 
India on the political level has by no 
means solved India’s economic prob- 
lems. The poverty situation in India 
is really indescribable. When one real- 
izes that eighty-six per cent of the 


population is illiterate and that 75% 
of the population lives in villages — 
something like 750 thousand villages 
— in which they barely make a living 
and that the average national income 
in India at the present time is $60.00 
per year, you can certainly see the 
seeds for revolution. 


MR. HANCE: Do you see evidences 
of Communism? 


MR. CRANE: Yes, I think that the 
recent vote of six million Indians in 
favor of Communism is evidence of 
the Communist strength that was un- 
expected. 


MR. HANCE: How does that situation 
appear to you, Joyce? 


MR. JOYCE: I agree to some extent 
with Mr. Crane in that the situation 
is menacing in terms of poverty and 
misery — the seed bed of Commun- 
ism. However, at the same time, I 
think that the person in this group 
this morning who has put his finger on 
the chief point to which we should 
give full consideration is Mr. Schilpp. 
He has reminded us that India has 
entered a new democracy; and I 
would suggest, right at the beginning 
of my little contribution here, that the 
factor that is important — that is the 
most important —is not that India is 
going Communist but what are some 
of the constructive solutions to some 
of her problems. 


Strength to Resist? 


MR. PFLAUM: I would like to put the 
question this way — can this new de- 
mocracy, together with all of the other 
things that have been happening on 
the favorable side in India, be strong 
enough to prevent the spread of Com- 
munism in the backward regions, 
where most of the people are illiter- 
ate, starving, or close to starvation? 


MR. SCHILPP: That is exactly where 
I think that part of the problem lies. 
In other words, it is asking too much 
to expect people who have very little 


f 
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in the way of economic resources to 
lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps. Undoubtedly they must be 
given every opportunity to do so inso- 
far as possible. 


MR. PFLAUM: They have to be pa- 
tient about it. 


MR. SCHILPP: Yes. However, it 
seems to me to expect them to get 
far by merely helping themselves is, 
simply speaking, the impossible. 


MR. PFLAUM: The Communists have 
another program. I have here a dis- 
patch from India which reports what 
the leaders of the Communist party 
are saying in Parliament. It seems 
that the Indian government has passed 
a law to put all Communists in jail 
for two years or more without trial, 
and now these Communists are saying 
that they promise to shoot down 
landlords, capitalists, and black mar- 
keteers if they get into power. That, 
of course, is a sort of direct action 
that the people understand and that 
they might even favor because, after 
all, the capitalists and the landlords 
are, so they think, their enemies. 


Elimination of Landlordism 


MR. CRANE: Certainly these people 
feel that the elimination of landlord- 
ism is one of the things that will serve 
them best. 


MR. PFLAUM: I want to present this 
question: Doesn’t the Indian govern- 
ment have to be a very radical and 
revolutionary government to prevent 
Communism — doesn’t it have to be 
something more than Nehru —or at 
least Nehru must have more freedom 
to operate? 


MR. HANCE: Just a word about the 
present government. Crane, what is 
the present Nehru government? 


MR. CRANE: It is the Congress Party 
for Indian independence. 


MR. HANCE: Is it Communistic or 
anti-Communistic? 


MR. CRANE: It is strongly against 
Communism and has been that way 
since Indian independence was estab- 
lished. 


MR. JOYCE: It certainly is anti- 


Communistic, but I would like to go: 
back to a point raised by Mr. Pflaum. . 
It is a revolutionary government ini 
Western terms, in Western concepts. . 
If we look at it, however, from the: 
point of India’s future, we cannoti 
consider it in that sense. 


MR. PFLAUM: I was just going to) 
say that it is supported by the richer * 
classes in India. They are the mem-- 
bers of the Congress Party; they are: 
paying the taxes, and they are the: 
supporters of the government. 


MR. JOYCE: However, the ones that ; 
voted were mainly the poor people. } 


MR. HANCE: While you are speaking ' 
of voting, is there any comparative : 
record, in recent months, of Com- ° , 
munist strength? 


MR. CRANE: I believe that six mile » 
lion people voted Communist. 


MR. PFLAUM: About six per cent of 
the total. 


MR. HANCE: Is that a significant in- 
dication? 


MR. CRANE: Significant in the sense 
that nobody expected them to do 
nearly that well. 


Disillusionment 


MR. SCHILPP: I might agree with 
the viewpoint of Mr. Joyce, in a sense, 
that the Indian government is a revo- 
lutionary government; however, what 
we found over there last year was 
almost complete disillusionment. They 
have fought for independence for fifty 
or sixty years —thirty thousand of 
the leaders of India have spent part 
of their lives in jail. Therefore, it 
was a very strong movement, a very 
patriotic movement; and it had the 
support of the people. 


Naturally they expected great things 
from this new government; and when 
the economic conditions of India did 
not get any better in the first year, 
they were a bit disappointed. When 
they didn’t get better after the second 
year, there was more disappointment; 
and by the time that we arrived there, 
three and a half years after the com- 
ing of independence, there was dis- 
illusionment with the government all 
over the country. It is true that they 
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voted overwhelmingly for the govern- 
_ ment in this last election, but perhaps 
| ‘one of the reasons is that the govern- 
'ment has sufficient prestige to carry 
fh on. However, if the Communists can 
by promise the people really that they 
will lift their economic status to some- 
thing else, it is just natural that in 
the next election they may turn to 
that movement in much greater num- 
bers than they did in the last one 
unless some help can come to this 
present government from the outside. 
As I said before, they cannot lift 
_ themselves by their own bootstraps. 


Attitude of United Nations 


MR. CRANE: I think that we have to 
add something here. It is not just a 
question of the Communists’ promis- 
ing the people more economic aid, 

development, or improvement -than 
the current government. There are 

~ also such problems as the Tunisian 
and Moroccan affairs in the United 
Nations; these no doubt have helped 
the Communist cause quite a bit and 
have hurt us considerably in these 
areas. 


_MR. HANCE: You are suggesting that 
the attitude of the United States is 
a factor? 


MR. CRANE: Insofar as we voted 
with the French against an investiga- 
_ tion of conditions in Morocco. 


MR. JOYCE: I think that those are 
some of the vital questions for the 
British and Americans to discuss in 
the next year or two. 


Further, it is not just India that we 
are concerned with; it is the whole 
Southeast. Southeast Asia economi- 
cally and otherwise must be taken as 
a unit. Certainly psychologically it 
must be taken as a unit. If the Brit- 
ish, Americans, and other Western 
nations are unable to think of the 
Indian problem in world terms, rather 
than in terms of their own particular 

viewpoint, then I think we shall lose 
India, and we don’t have to worry 
about them because then we shall 
have thrown them away. 


MR. PFLAUM: It has been said that 
if India does not get more aid, the 
Communists ._ may increase _ their 


strength in the next election. I 
agree with that. I also agree with 
the other things that have been said 
— that our conduct in the United Na- 
tions refiects on our position in India 
and often helps the Communists. 


To get back to the aid — does that 
mean that the United States, Great 
Britain, or any of the other Western 
countries have to give aid to the 
Indian government for it to conduct 
a more radical and revolutionary 
change? I think that is what it means, 
and it takes a great deal of foresight 
on our part to do it. 


Land Tenure Situation 


MR. CRANE: I would agree with you 
except that you have used the words 
“radical’’ and ‘‘revolutionary,’’ about 
which I am hesitant. After all, elimi- 
nating feudalism in India isn’t really 
radical by our own standards; and 
perhaps the major problem that faces 
the government of India, and on which 
they need help the most, is reforming 
the land tenure situation, which 
means getting rid of feudalism. 


MR. PFLAUM: I accept that. 


MR. SCHILPP: It might be radical 
by our standards, but we did it three 
hundred years ago, and it couldn’t 
very well be called radical now. 
India has had this system for thou- 
sends of years, and to make a change 
now would be a radical change. I 
think that what we should take notice 
of in this country is that something 
radical and revolutionary is required 
in India. 


MR. PFLAUM: I agree. I don’t think 
that Nehru has to be any more radical 
in India than General MacArthur was 
in Japan. After all, General Mac- 
Arthur did put in land reforms in 
Japan, and he also had to take into 
consideration a feudal system. I only 
want Nehru to be as radical as Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 


MR. JOYCE: I think that Nehru 
might have views on that matter be- 
cause there is a very long background 
of the Indian economic technique or 
atmosphere, may I say. The kind of 
changes which will happen will not 
be changes in terms of the Western 
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conception of capitalism. They will 
be more in terms of the Eastern con- 
ception of Communism. The Com- 
munist economic and social impact 
here are important because India is 
taking over some Communistic con- 
trols, particularly with technical 
assistance, and will not pass through 
the capitalist stage at all. If that is 
the case, then that will be a radical 
change halfway between us and Com- 
munism. 


MR. CRANE: There is another thing 
that needs to be said. The fundamen- 
tal program of the Congress Party in 
India is one which will create private 
ownership of land, not community or 
collective ownership or anything of 
that sort; but the Congress Party has 
promised for a long time to make land 
available to the Indian peasant, and I 
certainly would not call that a Com- 
munist program. Nor, for that matter, 
after reading the Five Year Plan do 
I say that this is a state controlled 
system. 


Five Year Plan 


MR. HANCE: You mention the Five 
Year Plan —is that something which 
is in existence at the present time? 


MR. CRANE: The government of In- 
dia has published a Five Year Plan 
containing certain modifications in 
the economic structure of India in 
which there would be more public 
projects — something like the TVA 
program. 


MR. JOYCE: Very much like British 
labor, twenty per cent public and 
eighty per cent private. 


MR. HANCE: As you understand it, 
what is likely to happen if we allow 
the Five Year Plan to follow its 
course? Do you think that India could 
resist Communism with that, or do 
you think we need something else? 


MR. CRANE: I am afraid that the 
Five Year Plan as stated would over- 
tax the budget powers of the govern- 
ment of India unless they secured out- 
side help, and it therefore would grind 
to a halt. That would happen unless 
they had assistance of several differ- 
ent kinds. 


MR. HANCE: What might be one kind 
of assistance? 


MR. SCHILPP: That is a point that I — 
wanted to make. It seems to me that 
America would have to provide that. 
I might say that we should not attach 
any strings to any gift if we want the 
Indians to develop their own course 
under the circumstances in which they 
find themselves. At the same time it 
is inconceivable that you can get blood 
out of a turnip. When you talk about 
the Five Year Plan, the amount runs 
into three billion dollars, and I am not 
talking about ruples. I am talking > 
about dollars and cents, and there is 
nobody to tax except the few wealthy 
people in India. I don’t see where the 
money is coming from for a plan like 
that. 


MR. HANCE: Are you saying that the | 
Five Year Plan is good on paper? 


Outside Assistance 


MR. SCHILPP: I think that it re- 
quires outside assistance on a consid- 
erable scale and, as I have tried to 
say before, without any strings at- 
tached. 


MR. HANCE: The assistance to come 
from the United States? 


MR. SCHILPP: Where else can it 
come from! 


MR. CRANE: I don’t think that any- 
body else can afford to fund a problem 
like that. I would like to point out 
that it would not just be financial or 
monetary aid. It would also involve 
bringing some of these Indians to this 
country so that they can secure some 
technical education. We are doing it 
in the Fullbright Program. 


MR. HANCE: What is this Fullbright 
Program? 


MR. CRANE: It is the program of our 
government wherein lend-lease funds 
from the last war are used to train 
foreign technicians and other foreign 
persons in this country. 


MR. SCHILPP: As well as to send to 
the other foreign countries persons 
from here as ambassadors of good 
will to help them over there. 


MR. HANCE: Under this program 
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men from India would receive train- 
ing in this country? 


MR. PFLAUM: They are now, in fact. 
The Fullbright Program is doing a 


a _ good job. 
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Colombo Plan 


MR. JOYCE: That is a very familiar 
subject to us because, first, India is 
part of the British Commonwealth and 
until five years ago was controlled 
from the British Parliament in Lon- 
don. Since that time the Colombo 
plan was founded — just eight years 
ago. This plan has been doing the 
thing that has been overlooked here — 
that you cannot plan for India alone, 
but that you must plan for Southeast 
Asia as a whole. So far the Colombo 
plan has been of that character. I 
don’t believe that it can be the sim- 
ple problem of just America and 
Britain supplying the aid —it is the 
problem of organizing aid for Asia in 
terms of cooperation — all countries 
participating. 


MR. PFLAUM: I don’t want to seem 
to argue, but it is my understanding 


- that capital for any such plan on the 


Western side of the world outside of 
the Soviet bloc, must come, at least 
in large amount, from the United 
States. 


MR. JOYCE: Capital, but not goods 
and services. That, I think is the 
assumption which we have not chal- 
lenged. 


MR. SCHILPP: How can you talk about 
goods and services being made avail- 
able if you don’t have to pay for 
them? I have never seen how that 
could be done. Maybe you can en- 
lighten me on that, Mr. Joyce? How 
can services be made available with- 
out anybody’s paying for them? All 
the goods that I have ever bought I 
have had to pay for; 
think that everybody in Britain must 
do so also even though, at times, we 
have to help them by lending them 
money to pay for things. The Full- 
bright program and all these other 
things we have mentioned are eco- 
nomics and have to be paid for. 


MR. JOYCE: The Colombo Plan, at 
this moment, is being paid for by the 


and I rather. 


British Commonwealth. All of the na- 
tions of the Commonwealth are co- 
operating. The payment is purely an 
accounting expediency. 


MR. PFLAUM: Are you signifying 
that when you apply all these things 
on a large scale, everything will be- 
gin to go along well in India? 


MR. JOYCE: There has been very 
little American assistance to India — 
a half of one per cent — at this point. 


MR. PFLAUM: In the future, now, 
things will run along well, and there 
will be progress? There will be_re- 
forms? 


United Nations Agencies 


MR. JOYCE: American and British 
assistance must be pooled through 
United Nations agencies to deal with 
this on a reciprocal basis as between 
Western machinery and Eastern agri- 
culture and raw materials. The two 
must be related. 


MR. CRANE: I am going to have to 
go back to a point that I started to 
develop a minute ago. This is not a 
problem of technical assistance only. 
There are other factors to take into 
consideration. There is the factor of 
dealing with anti-colonialism; there 
are pro and con factors of Western or 
European control. These are some of 
the things which we have tended to 
overlook. If we look only at the Five 
Year Plan, I am afraid that we shall 
miss the boat in India and Southeast 
Asia. 


MR. HANCE: The plans mentioned 
here seem to suggest financial assist- 
ance, in part, as well as technical 
assistance and the means of creating 
good will, with United States and 
British cooperation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. Crane, 
if you were to sum up your point of 
view with regard to this problem, 
what would it be? 


MR. CRANE: I should say that Com- 
munism, if it has an appeal in India, 
has an appeal for two reasons. It has 
stood forth, supposedly, as opposed to 
colonialism; and, it represents, sup- 
posedly, a technique for people to 
pull themselves up by their own boot- 
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straps. These are the challenges that 
we have to meet by making it clear 
that we realize colonialism as being 
dead and gone and that we can help 
the Indians create for themselves a 
better life on the basis of modern 
science. 


MR. HANCE: Would you say that we 
will have to do that job? 


MR. CRANE: Primarily we will have 
to do it, but we should do it with 
other people, preferably through the 
United Nations. 


MR. HANCE: Joyce, how do you see 
the situation? 


"Answer to Communism’ 


MR. JOYCE: That was an excellent 
point that Mr. Crane made that 
colonialism is dead and gone. Part 
of the Communistic appeal is to those 
who think it has not been dead and 
gone. Therefore, I think I can say 
that there is a new sentiment in India 
today. There is the democratic and 
parliamentary system, plus the out- 
look for the next five years in terms 
of increasing economic development, 
with the raising of the standards of 
life in terms of the individual. In 
view of these things, it is not surpris- 
ing to me that only six per cent of the 
last vote went to the Communist 
Party. If we continue to support the 
democratic and progressive elements 
in India and assist them to achieve 
their own ambitions, then we are, I 
think, doing what we should do, and 
I believe that is the answer to Com- 
munism. 


MR. PFLAUM: I think that India is 
at least more important to us than 
Germany and Japan, or perhaps more 
important than both of them put to- 
gether, because if India goes Commu- 
nistic and becomes a part of Mr. 


Stalin’s empire through the Com- 
munist party in India, we _ shall 
probably lose the rest of the Eastern 
world, and the rest of the Orient and 
the Middle East, as well. I believe 
that we should consider India and her 
future as important as the future of 
Germany or Japan put together, and 
therefore spend as much money in 
helping the Nehru government to be 
on our side as we spent in helping the 
German people at the end of the war. 
We should do this even though Nehru 
may undertake reforms which we do 
not like or even take an international 
political position that we do not like. 


MR. HANCE: No strings attached? 


Political Freedom 


MR. PFLAUM: Yes, in dollars and ~ 
cents; but in a political sense he must 
run his government and his foreign 
policy in his own way. 


MR. SCHILPP: I am in complete 
agreement with what you three gentle- 
men have just finished saying. It 
seems to me that India is of the 
utmost importance and interest to all 
of us because 360 million people added 
to all of the other millions that have 
already gone Communistic would be 
too much to counteract. It has been 
pointed out that if India goes Com- 
munistic, then so will Pakistan; and 
if Pakistan goes Communistic, then 
so will Southeast Asia. 

I think that if we want to avoid 
this, about the only thing that we can 
do is to help Nehru and his govern- 
ment accomplish what they have set 
out to accomplish. It seems that we 
will have to do that no matter what 
it costs us socially, economically, or 
morally . . . and when I say ‘“‘we’’ I _ 
don’t mean just the United States. 
I mean all of the people in the United 
Nations who are interested in pre- 
serving democracy in the world. 
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An analysis of the social changes in India caused by European colonization : 

and development, and of some of the major social problems still to be solved. 


ye 


Time 59:38, Feb. 18, 52. ‘‘Five-Year Fuse.” 


“August 24, 1952 il 


Suggests that the chief reason for the Communist gains in the elections was 


ie that in his preoccupation with smashing ‘‘communalism,” or the ancient and 
_ harrow religious practices of the fanatics, Nehru turned his back on the Red 
_ menace and didn’t campaign enough in the danger areas. 


f Twentieth Century 149:342-3, May, ’51. “Comment.” 


A British commentary on the ineffectiveness of the Indian socialist leaders 


. in the struggle against Communism. 


Twentieth Century 151:300-1, Apr., ’52. “Comment.” 


An editor from the South of India, Communism’s stronghold, points out 


the prevalence of inexpensive Communist literature and the inherent danger 


of his area’s response to Russian and Chinese influences. 


World Affairs Interpreter 23:51-9, Spring, ’52. ‘‘India and the Point Four Pro- 


gram.” F,. C. CHOOKOLINGO. 
A review of economic and industrial needs in India and the application of 


“the Point Four program to aid industrialization. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


America’s Role in Southeast Asia 
Vol. XV, No. 25 


Are We Losing Our 'Good' Neighbors to Communism? 
Vol. XVIII, No. 6 


What Does Soviet Territorial Expansion Mean? 
Vol. XVIII, No. Il 


Available for 10 cents in coin 
A list of more than 100 Reviewing Stand discussions of the past two years is now 


available free of charge. A postal card to the Reviewing Stand, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois will bring you this list by return mail. 
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12 Northwestern Reviewing Stand | 


Have You Read These issues 


Northwestern 
Reviewing Stand ? 


List of all available issues on request 


of the 


VOLUME XVII 5. Should the Government Subsidize the ; 
. What Will th ese Peace Treat Arts? ; 

: at ie eee Y 6 Are We Losing Our “Good Neigh- 
6. How Does Freedom of Information bors” to Communism? — 
Affect You? 7. Are More People Turning to God? 

7. Do We Still Face a Housing Shortage? 8 Are We Outgrowing Our Highways? ' 
8. Are We Winning the War of Words? _9- Do Labor’s Demands Mean Inflation? ' 
9. What Do the Small Colleges Face? 10. What Is the Future of the White | 

10. How Does Humor Affect Our Lives? Collar Worker? sie 
ll. How High Can Taxes Go? 11. ae oo Soviet Territorial Expan-_ 
y h in Th z sion Mean ‘ 
7 en Conn: = sag 12. How Can We Get Economy in the 
14. Where Lies America’s Future — City National Government? 
or Country? 13. What Does Puerto Rico Mean to Us? 
15. Should More People Read the Bible? 14. What Can Talk Settle? 
16. Do Corporations and Labor Unions !°- aia We Doing for the Superior 
C 1 
Bi ai oils Paes acter eet a Compe. 16. What Kind of Vacation Should You 
tence in Public Office? x Waker 
18. Railroads Cross the Century. 17, What Makes a Good Employee? 
20. The Cleft Palate Problem. 18, The Woman Voter. : i 
21. God and Man in the Universities. 19. How Can We Prevent Family Fail- 
23. How Can the American Heritage ures? ; : 
Survive? 20. Should We Harness Our Wilderness 
24. What’s Behind the Egyptian Crisis? Waters? 
*26. Should Married Women Work? 21. The Social Problems of the Aged. 
’ 22. Private or Public Ownership of 
» VOLUME XVIII . Electric Power? : 
1. Do We Face A Teacher Shortage? 23. What Makes a Good Boss? 
2. How Should We Encourage Democ- 24. How Should We Plan for Community 
racy Abroad? Health? 
3. Can We Have Guns AND Butter? 25. What Is the’ Role of Women in 
4. What Does Alaska Mean to Us? Community Leadership? 
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